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NORSKE FARMS AND FARMERS. 
Waits travelling in Norway recently, the 
writer had an opportunity of obtaining some 
practical information in connection with farming 
in that country, and the following remarks are in- 
tended to illustrate the typical condition of the 
peasantry. In certain portions of the south, 
principally in the Christiania district, compara- 
tively large farming operations are carried on. 
The contrast between Norwegian farms and those 
he has left behind at home, must strike the least 
observant British tourist. Yet, though he sees 
much that seems to him rude and antiquated, 
one soon finds there are not a few lessons await- 
ing the English agriculturist in the land of the 
vikings. So adverse are the conditions under 
which the Norske farmer struggles, that the latter 
must be almost ‘after the manner born.’ And 
it is not too much to add that, to an average 
John Bull, certain bankruptcy would result 
where a Norwegian farmer can make his bread 
and prosper. 

The first impression of an ordinary Norwegian 
farm-steading is not very favourable. A cluster 
of houses, small and aged, crowd around a larger 
dwelling-house, which generally looks somewhat 
dilapidated. But this appearance is deceptive ; 
for the walls being of wood, they look old in 
a few years, and become blotched and seared by 
the weather. The roof is of the same material, 
or, in the case of the principal building, either 
of red tile or slab. Sometimes the dwelling- 
house is painted white, when the effect is to 
relieve the sombre aspect of the group. The 
walls are usually stout and thoroughly weather- 
proof, planks about four inches thick being used 
in their construction. These planks are placed 
edgewise on one another, crossed and counter- 
sunk at the angles, and calked in the seams 
with dry moss. A skin of thin wood is placed 
over the outside, while the interior is lined 
smoothly with boards. Inside, there is an air 
of comfort and cleanliness. A table stands in 
the centre of the chief room ; and along the wall 


a bench runs, which serves for chairs, of which 
there is usually a deficiency. From pots on the 
floor, ivy is sometimes trained upwards to the 
roof, giving the room a festive and refreshing 
look. Not unfrequently, the worthy farmer is 
proud to have the dresses of his daughters hung 
in conspicuous positions, in order that swains 
who call may see that the damsels are well pro- 
vided with garments in case of a matrimonial 
alliance. 

The cowhouses are generally an improvement 
on those usually seen in England and Scotland. 
The building is larger, and more space is allotted 
to each animal; while a clean wooden floor is 
ordinarily beneath the cattle. Little or no bed- 
ding is given. The level of the cowhouse is in 
most cases raised high enough to allow of a space 
beneath, into which the refuse is regularly swept 
through an opening in the floor. 

Outside the buildings, one is apt to ask, But 
where is the farm? Look about you. Mountains 
hem us in on all sides; there is no room for 
fields as we know them at home; but grass 
grows luxuriously among the rocks, with occa- 
sionally a patch as large as an ordinary villa- 
garden. There, the farmer cuts a portion of 
his hay-crop, on which his horses and cattle 
are mainly dependent during the eight winter 
months, But his hay-field is yet wider spread. 
Glance upward some fifteen hundred feet, there, 
where an opening occurs in the dwarf-birch, and, 
you will observe the diminished form of a man ~ 
busy at work. That is the farmer, a thorough 
mountaineer, cutting the grass which grows on 
yonder narrow ledge of rock. He has been up 
since early morn, and will probably not descend 
till evening. Not a tuft of grass will be left 
ungathered ; not a foot of level ground on that 
steep and rugged mountain side but will be 
visited, and its small crop carefully removed by 
the industrious bergsman. If he has a wide 
stretch of fjeld (hill-pasture or moorland) in 
his boundary, the farmer erects wooden sheds, 
in which he stores his hay till winter, when, 
by an ingenious contrivance, he has the whole 
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rapidly and easily conveyed to the valley. A 
familiar object in a Norwegian glen is the 
strong steel wire which stretches from the foot 
to the summit of the mountain. Down this 
wire the bundles of hay are expeditiously sent 
without labour, and then carried in sledges to 
the steadings. Without such a method, many 
weary journeys would be necessary ere all the 
hay required for a long winter could be brought 
down. It appears the Norwegian farmer bor- 
rowed the idea of this hay-telegraph from his 
brother hillsman of the Tyrol about eight years 
ago. The hay-crop is the product of natural 
grass, no seed being sown, nor any admixture 
of clover being used. 

The cereals are generally oats and barley; 
these are planted wherever there is a likelihood of 
their growing. Small patches from twenty feet 
to as many yards square are common; while not 
unfrequently the corn-fields are but a name, for 
they meander like a stream in all directions 
among the huge boulders and bare rocky hillocks 
which compose so great a part of the surface 
of a farm-land. The heads are usually very 
light, and their appearance would cause a painful 
smile on the face of a Lothian farmer. Still, 
the people cheerfully sow and thankfully reap 
their scanty harvest, contented if providence gives 
them sufficient for their few wants. 

The method employed in drying the hay and 
corn crops is different from that which obtains in 
Britain. In the former case, poles are erected on 
or near the patches, and between them ropes or 
long sticks are laid till a sort of six-barred railing 
is made. On these bars the hay is laid, and dried 
in a most effective manner. The corn, on the 
other hand, is tied in small bundles and impaled 
on poles placed at intervals in the field. These 

les are about nine feet high, and capable of 

olding ten sheaves each. The grain is thus ele- 
vated above the ground ; and should a rain-storm 
set in before it can be conveyed to the granary, 
little harm results, for half an hour’s wind and 
sunshine thoroughly dries the crop. In the 
great valley of Voss, the fields are more extensive 
than those just described. Indeed, a field of 
two to three acres can be seen on more than one 
farm near Tringe. 

With regard to the potato crop, the same kind 
of miniature farming occurs, only ‘much more so,’ 
as Mark Twain would say. A seed is dropped 
here and there wherever a possibility exists of 
its taking root. In the Neerodal, the writer 
noticed potatoes growing on a boulder, where a 
soil of about eighteen inches had gathered or been 
placed. The ‘field’ was a triangle, whose sides 
were each about twelve feet in length ! 

Turnips would appear to be outside the economy 
of a Norwegian farm. Though a wide area was 
Visited, embracing Bergens-Amt, Hardanger, and 
part of the Sogne district, not a bulb was visible : 
a curious feature, considering the importance of 
such a crop for winter food. 

That portion of the farm given up to crop and 
fallow is styled the in-marken, or inside fields ; 
between that and the fjeld are the out-marken. 
The latter are reserved, as a rule, for the cattle 
during winter; the hay being allowed to grow 
in the summer while the cows are at the seters 


as a regular part of the routine; the fields are 
left from time to time for three or four years, 
by rotation, in grass, 

The farmers themselves are worthy of more 
than the brief description which can be given 
here. <A life of constant activity and mountain 
climbing has bred a class of men scarcely to be 
excelled. They are tall and strongly built, with 
no excess of flesh, for they are always in training. 
Their athletic frames are supplemented by good- 
humoured honest faces, always ready to break 
intoa laugh. A uniform suit of pilot-cloth does 
not, however, enhance their appearance. One 
does not readily associate the Sunday clothes of 
a navvy with the Norwegian farmer. Their 
former dress, which some of the old men retain, 
is more becoming. And happily, we still find 
the true mountaincer’s costume in some of the 
more secluded districts—a broad hat, short 
jacket of home-made cloth, ornate with bright 
buttons ; leather knee-breeches; and heelless shoes 
of a soft tough hide. The never-absent knife 
hangs suggestively at the right side. Add limbs 
of large proportions, a frank face, a back as 
straight as a Guardsman’s, and you see the typical 
fjeldsman. The farms of Scebo and Skjcegadals 
will be familiar examples to the tourist. 

In the summer months, female servants, or 
the daughters of the farmer, tend the cattle high 
up in the fjeld, living in seters or cabins, where 
they prepare cheese and butter. This isola- 
tion of young women for three or four months 
each year is a peculiar feature, and one not cal- 
culated to meet with approval from the British 
mind. Indeed, the evils which spring from such 
a domestic arrangement are as real as their proba- 
bility is evident; and they form a distinct blot 
on > otherwise simple and moral life of the 

eople. 
. xcepting for such luxuries as coffee, sugar, 
and tobacco, the farmer in Norway can be inde- 
pendent of the outside world. His fields and 
stock give him food and clothing; while from 
the timber on his hillsides he builds his houses 
and manufactures his furniture. There is no 
lack of plate in those little farmhouses; the 
hostess can muster quite a display of silver mugs, 
spoons, and drinking-cups. Some of the spoons 
are worthy of special notice, for the patterns 
are delicate and chaste. A favourite kind is 
that with the thin twisted handle. Any Sunday 
or féte-day, one may also observe the profusion 
with which the female population adorn them- 
selves with silver and gold. The arrival of a 
steamer in some of the less frequented districts 
is enough to stimulate the wives and lasses to 
attire themselves in all their bright costume and 
filigree nicknacks. It is occasionally the fortune 
of a wanderer among the fjords and fields thus 
to witness these gatherings of the women-folk. 
Many of the ornaments and plate find their way 
to shops in the larger towns, and also to hotel 
rlours, where they lie, tempting objects to the 
British matron and miss. On inquiring into 
the cause which led to the Norske women 
parting with their adornments, we were informed 
that it was generally done by intending emi- 
grants, who thus turned their little hordes to 
good account. 

There is no feudal principal in Norway. The 

land is held by its owner absolutely, without 


a= the mountains. Manuring is not resorted to 
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any tenure from the king or superior. Property 
thus requires no charter, and the owners have 
never been subject to military service as vassals. 
The facility with which property can be trans- 
ferred is refreshing to one who contemplates the 
complicated and costly machinery of the law to 
be encountered in Great Britain. A stroke of 
the district judge’s pen is sufficient under the 
simple laws of Norway. 

On the death of a farmer, his children—sons 
and daughters alike—have the property equally 
divided among them. Should the farm be insuffi- 
cient for all their wants, an amicable arrange- 
ment is usually made, by which the surplus 
relinquish their shares on payment of a com- 
—— sum, and settle elsewhere, or emigrate. 

t might seem that this system of subdivision 
would ultimately result in impoverished holdings ; 
but, as justly remarked by Mr Samuel Laing in 
his Diary, the reason that such an issue is pre- 
vented lies in the fact, that in Norway, the 
land being held in full ownership, ‘its aggregation 
by the deaths of co-heirs and by the marriage 
of female heirs among the body of landowners, 
balances its subdivision by the equal succession 
of children,’ 

There is no aristocracy in Norway, unless it 
be that of successful enterprise and labour. The 
farmer owns no superior, is uniformly _ and 
hospitable to all; while servility and obsequious- 
ness are utterly foreign to his nature. 

Sufficient has been given in this short sketch 
to enable the reader to form an idea of Norwegian 
farms and farmers. If it should occur to any 
one to inquire why it is that men toil year by 
year in a hard and constant struggle, where 
farming is a task of the utmost difficulty and 
hazard, we feel sure the reply, and only reply, 
is this, that the land they till is their own. 
They love it, for on it their fathers lived—many 
of them can trace their ancestors as far back 
as the grand old days of the vikings—and 
they, unless compelled by force of circumstances, 
are happy to reap and sow the same acres 
season after season. With all the forces of 
nature arrayed against them, these men can show 
that their small holdings feed them and their 
children; and make them the backbone, the 
strength, of gamle Norge. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
CHAPTER XL, 


Warine was not so indifferent to the looks 
or feelings of his daughter as appeared. After 
all, he was not entirely buried in his books, 
To Frances, who had grown up by his side 
without particularly attracting his attention, he 
had been kindly indifferent, not feeling an 

occasion to concern himself about the child, 
who always had managed to amuse herself, and 
never had made any call upon him. But Con- 
stance had come upon him as a stranger, as an 
individual with a character and faculties of her 
own, and it had not been without curiosity that 
he had watched her to see how she would recon- 
cile herself with the new circumstances. Her 
absorption in the amusement provided for her 
by young Gaunt had somewhat revolted her 
father, who set it down as one of the usual 


exhibitions of love in idleness, which every one 
sees by times as he makes his way through the 
world. He had not interfered, being thoroughly 
convinced that interference is useless, in addition 
to that reluctance to do anything which had 
grown upon him in his recluse life. But since 
Gaunt had disappeared without a sign—save 
those of a little irritability, a little unusual 
ravity on the part of Constance—her father 
ad been roused a little to ask what it meant. 
Had the young fellow ‘behaved badly,’ as people 
say? Had he danced attendance upon her all 
this time, only to leave her at the end? It 
did not seem possible, when he looked at Con- 
stance with her easy air of mastery, and thought 
of the shy, eager devotion of the young soldier 
and his impassioned looks. But yet, he was 
aware that in such cases all prognostics failed, 
that the conqueror was sometimes conquered, 
and the intended victim remained master of 
the field. Waring observed his daughter more 
closely than ever on this evening. She was 
distraite, self-absorbed, a little impatient, some- 
times not noting what he said to her, sometimes 
answering in an irritable tone. The replies she 
made to him when she did reply, showed that 
her mind was running on other matters. She 
said abruptly, in the middle of a little account 
he was giving her, with the idea of amusing 
her, of one of the neighbouring mountain castles : 
‘Do you know, papa, that everybody is going 
away 

Waring felt, with a certain discomfiture, which 
was comic, yet annoying, like one who has been 
suddenly pulled up with a good deal of ‘way’ 
on him, and stops himself with difficulty—‘a 
branch of the old Dorias,’ he went on, having 
these words in his very mouth—and then, after 
a precipitate pause : ‘Eh? Oh, everybody is——? 
Yes, I know. They always do at this time of 
the year.’ 

it will be rather miserable, don’t you think, 
when every one is gone?’ 

‘My dear Constance, “every one” means the 
Gaunts and Durants. I could not have sup- 
posed you cared,’ 

‘For the Gaunts and Durants—O no,’ said 
Constance. ‘But to think there is not a soul— 
no one to speak to—not even the clergyman, 
not even Tasie.’ She laughed, but there was 
a certain look of alarm in her face, as if the 
emergency was one which was unprecedented. 
‘That frightens one, in spite of one’s self. And 
what are we going to do?’ 

It was Waring now who hesitated, and di 
not know how to reply. ‘We!’ he said. ‘To 
tell the truth, I had not thought of it. Frances 
was always quite willing to stay at home.’ 

‘But I am not Frances, papa.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, my dear; that is quite 
true. Of course, I never supposed so. ou 
understand that for myself I prefer always not 
to be disturbed, to go on as I am. But you, 
a young lady fresh from society Had I 
supposed that you cared for the Durants, for 
instance, I should have thought of some way 
of making up for their absence ; but I thought, 
on the whole, you would prefer their absence.’ 

‘That has nothing to do with it, said Con- 
stance. ‘I don’t care for the individuals; they 
are all rather bores. Captain Gaunt,’ she added 
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resolutely, introducing the name with deter- 
mination, ‘became very much of a bore before 
he went away. But the thing is to have nobody 
—nobody! One has to put up with bores very 
often ; but to have nobody, actually not a soul! 
The circumstances are quite unprecedented.’ 

There was something in her air as she said 
this which amused her father. It was the air 
of a social philosopher brought to a pause in 
the face of an unimagined dilemma, rather than 
of a young lady stranded upon a desert shore 
where no society was to be found. 

‘No doubt,’ he said, ‘you never knew any- 
thing of the kind before.’ 

‘Never,’ said Constance with warmth. ‘People 
who are a nuisance, often enough; but nobody, 
never before.’ 

‘I prefer nobody,’ said her father. 

She raised her eyes to him, as if he were one 
of the problems to which, for the first time, her 
attention was seriously called. ‘Perhaps,’ she 
said ; ‘but then you are not in a natural con- 
dition, papa—no more than a hermit in the 
desert, who has forsworn society altogether.’ 

‘Allowing that I am abnormal, Constance, for 
the argument’s sake’—— 

‘And so was Frances, more or less—that is, 
she could content herself with the peasants and 
fishermen, who, of course, are just as good as 
anybody else, if you make up your mind to it, 
and understand their ways. But I am not 
abnormal,’ Constance said, her colour rising a 
little. ‘I want the society of my own kind. 
It seems unnatural to you, probably, just as 
your way of thinking seems unnatural to me.’ 

‘I have seen both ways, said Waring, in his 
turn becoming animated; ‘and so far as my 
opinion goes, the peasants and fishermen are a 
thousand times better than what you call society ; 
and solitude, with one’s own thoughts and pur- 
suits, the best of all.’ 

There was a momentary pause, and then Con- 
stance said: ‘That may be, papa. What is best 
in the abstract is not the question. In that way, 
mere nothing would be the best of all, for there 
could be no harm in it.’ 

‘Nor any good,’ 

‘That is what I mean on my side—nor any 
good. It would be better to be alone—then (I 
suppose) you would never be bored, never feel 
the need of anything, the mere sound of a voice, 
some one going by. That may be your way of 
thinking; but it is not mine. If one has no 
society, one had better die at once, and save 
trouble. That is what I should like to do.’ 

A certain feminine confusion in her argument, 
produced by haste and the stealing in of per- 
sonal feeling, stopped Constance, who was too 
clear-headed not to see when she had got involved. 
Her confusion had the usual effect of touching 
her temper and causing a little crise of senti- 
ment. The tears came to her eyes. She could 
be heroic, and veil her personal grievances like 
a social martyr so long as this was necessary in 

resence of the world; but in the present case 
at was not necessary; it was better, in fact, to 
let nature have its way. 

‘That will not be necessary, I hope,’ said 
Waring, somewhat coldly. He thought of Frances 
with a sigh, who never bothered him, who was 
contented with anything! and carried on her 


own little thoughts, whatever they might be, 
her little drawings, her little life, so tranquilly, 
knowing nothing better. What was he to do, 
with the responsibility upon his hands of this 
other creature? whom all the same he could not 
shake off, nor, even—as a gentleman, if not as 
a father—allow to perceive what an embarrass- 
ment she was. ‘Without going so far, he 
said, ‘we must consult what is best to be done, 
since you feel it so keenly. My ordinary habits 
even of villeggiatura would not please you, any 
better than staying at home, I fear. We used to 
go up to Dolceacqua, Frances and I; or to Eza; 
or to Porto, Fino, on the opposite coast. At no 
one of which places was a a soul—as you 
reckon souls—to be seen.’ 

‘That is a great pity,’ said Constance; ‘for 
even Frances, though she may have been a Stoic 
born, must have wanted to see a human creature 
who spoke English now and then.’ 

‘A Stoic! It never occurred to me that she 
was a Stoic,’ said Waring with astonishment and 
a sudden sense of offence. The idea that his 
little Frances was not perfectly happy, that she 
had anything to put up with, anything to forgive, 
was intolerable to him; and it was a new idea, 
He reflected that she had consented to go away 
with an ease which surprised him at the time. 
Was it possible? This suggestion disturbed him 
much in his certainty that his was absolutely 
the right way. 

‘If all these expedients are unsatisfactory,’ he 
said sharply, ‘perhaps you will come to my 
assistance, and tell me where you would be 
satisfied to go.’ 

‘Papa,’ said Constance, ‘I am going to make 
a suggestion which is a very bold one; perhaps 
you will be angry—but I don’t do it to make 

ou angry ; and please, don’t answer me till you 
rave thought a moment. It is just this—why 
shouldn’t we go home ?’ 

‘Go home!’ The words flew from him in the 
shock and wonder. He grew pale as he stared 
at her, too much thunderstruck to be angry, as 
she said. 

Constance put up her hand to stop him. 
‘I said, please, don’t answer till you have 
thought.’ 

And then they sat for a minute or more looking 
at each other from opposite sides of the table— 
in that pause which comes when a new and 
strange thought has been thrown into the midst 
of a turmoil which it has power to excite or to 
allay. Waring went through a great many 

hases of feeling while he looked at his young 
Sadar sitting undaunted opposite to him, not 
afraid of him, treating him as no one else had 
done for years, as an equal, as a reasonable being, 
whose wishes were not to be deferred to super- 
stitiously, but whose reason for what he did and 
said were to be put to the test, as in the case 
of other men. And he knew that he could not 
beat down this cool and self-possessed girl, as 
fathers can usually crush the young creatures 
whom they have had it in their power to reprove 
and correct from their cradles. Constance was 
an independent intelligence. She was a gentle- 
woman to whom he coull not be rude, any 
more than to the Queen. This hushed at once 
the indignant outcry on his lips. He said at 
last, calmly enough, with only a little sneer 
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piercing through his forced smile: ‘We must 
take care, like other debaters, to define what 
we mean exactly by the phrases we use. Home, 
for example. hat do you mean by home ? 
My home, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
is here.’ 

‘My dear father,’ said Constance, with the air, 
somewhat exasperated by his folly, of a philo- 
sopher with a neophyte, ‘I wish you would put 
the right names to things. Yes, it is quite neces- 
sary to define, as you say. How can an English- 
man, with all his duties in his own country, 
deriving his income from it, with houses belong- 
ing to him, and relations, and everything that 
makes up life—how can he, I ask you, say that 
home, in the ordinary sense of the word, is here? 
What is the ordinary sense of the word?’ she 
said, after a pause—looking at him with the 
indignant frown of good sense, and that little 
air of repressed exasperation, as of the wiser 
towards the foolisher, which made Waring, in the 
midst of his own just anger and equally just 
discomfiture, feel a certain amusement too. He 
kept his temper with the greatest pains and care. 
Domenico had left the room when the discussion 
began, and the lamp which hung over the table 
lighted impartially the girl’s animated counte- 
nance, pressing forward in the strength of a 
position which she felt to be invulnerable, and 
the father’s clouded and withdrawing face; for 
he had taken his eyes from her, with unconscious 
cowardice, when she fixed him with that un- 
wavering gaze. 

‘I will allow that you put the —— very 
—e well as a little undutifully,’ he 
said. 

‘Undutifully? Is it one’s duty to one’s father 
to be silly—to give up one’s power of judging 
what is wrong and what is right? I am sure, 
papa, you are much too candid a thinker to 
suggest that.’ 

hat could he say? He was very angry ; but 
this candid thinker took him quite at unawares. 
It tickled, while it defied him. And he was a 
very candid thinker, as she said. Perhaps he 
had been treated illogically in the great crisis 
of his life; for, asa matter of fact, when an 
argument was set before him, when it was a 
good argument, even if it told against him, he 
would never refuse to acknowledge it. And 
conscience perhaps had said to him on various 
occasions what his daughter now said. He could 
bring forward nothing against it. He could only 
say, I choose it to be so; and this would bear 
no weight with Constance. ‘You are not a bad 
dialectician,’ he said. ‘Where did you learn 
your logic? Women are not usually strong in 
that point.’ 

‘Women are said to be just what it pleases 
men to represent them,’ said Constance. ‘ Listen, 
papa. Frances would not have said that to you 
that I have just said. But don’t you know 
that she would have thought it all the same? 
Because it is quite evident and certain, you 
know. What aid you say the other day of that 
Italian, that Count something or other, who has 
the castle there on the hill, and never comes 
near it from one year’s end to another ?’ 


‘That is quite a different matter. There is 


no reason why he should not spend a part of 
every year there.’ 


‘And what reason is there with you? Only 
what ought to be an additional reason for goin 
—that you have-—— Here Constance pau 
a little, and grew pale. And her father looked 
up at her, growing pale too, anticipating a crisis. 
Another word, and he would be able to crush 
this young rebel, this meddler with things 
which concerned her not. But Constance was 
better advised; she said hurriedly —‘ relations 
and dependents, and ever so many things to 
look to—things that cannot be settled without 
you. 

‘And what may these be?’ He had been so 
fully prepared for the introduction at this point 
of the mother, from whom Constance, too, had 
fled—the wife, who was, as he said to himself, 
the cause of all that was inharmonious in his 
own life—that the withdrawal of her name left 
him breathless, with the force of an impulse 
which was not needed. ‘What are the things 
that cannot be settled without me ?’ 

‘Well—for one thing, papa, your daughter's 
marriage,’ said Constance, still looking at him 
steadily, but with a sudden glow of colour cover- 
ing 

‘My daughter’s marriage?’ he repeated vaguel 
once more taken by sur ‘What! has 
already, in the course of a few weeks——?’ 

‘It is very probable, said Constance calmly: 
‘But I was not thinking of Frances. Perhaps 
you forget that I am your daughter too, and 
rene your sanction is needed for me as well as 
or’—— 

Here Waring leant towards her over the table. 
‘Is this how it has ended?’ he said. ‘Have you 
really so little perception of what is possible for 
a girl of your breeding, as to think that a life 
in India with young Gaunt—— ?’ 

Constance grew crimson from her hair to the 
edge of her white dress, ‘Captain Gaunt?’ 
she said for the first time, avoiding her father’s 
eye. Then she burst into a laugh, which she 
felt was weak and half hysterical in its self- 
consciousness. ‘O no,’ she said; ‘that was onl 
amusement—that was nothing. I hope, indeed, 
I have a little as you say. 
What I meant was’—— er eyes took a 
softened look, almost of entreaty, as if she wanted 
him to help her out. 

‘I did not know you had any second string 
to your bow,’ he said. Now was his time to 
avenge himself, and he took advantage of it. 

‘Papa,’ said Constance, drawing herself up 
majestically, ‘I have no second string to my 
bow. I have made a mistake. It is a thin 
which may happen to any one. 
does so, and sees it, the thing to do is to acknow- 
ledge and remedy it, I think. Some people, E 
am aware, are not of the same opinion. But I, 
for one, am not going to keep it up.’ 

‘You refer to—a mistake which has not been 
acknowledged 

‘Papa, don’t let us quarrel, you and me. I 
am very lonely—oh, dreadfully lonely! I want 
you to stand by me. What I refer to is my 
affair, not any one’s else. I find out now that 
Claude: of course I told you his name— 
Claude—would suit me very well—better than 
any one else. There are drawbacks, perhaps ; 
but I understand him, and he understands me. 
That is the great thing, isn’t it?’ 


But when one * 
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‘It is a great thing—if it lasts.’ 

‘Oh, it would last. I know him as well as 
I know myself.’ 

‘I see, said Waring slowly. ‘You have made 
up your mind to return to England, and accom- 
phish the destiny laid out for you. A very wise 
resolution, no doubt. It is only a pity that 
you did not think better of it at first, instead 
of turning my life upside down and causing 
everybody so much trouble. Never mind. It 
is to be hoped that your resolution will hold 
now ; and there need be no more trouble in that 
ease about finding a place in which to pass the 
summer. You are going, I presume—home?’ 

This time the tears came very visibly to Con- 
stance’ eyes. There was impatience and vexation 
in them, as well as feeling. ‘Where is home ?’ 
she said. ‘I will have to ask you. The home 
I have been used to is my sister's now. Oh, 
it is hard, I see, very hard, when you have 
made a mistake once, to mend it! The only 
home that I know of is an old house where 
the master has not been for a long time— 
which is all overgrown with trees, and tumbling 
into ruins, for anything I know. But I sup- 
pose, unless you forbid me, that I have a right 
to go there—and perhaps aunt Charlotte’—— 

‘Of what are you speaking?’ he said, making 
an effort to keep his voice steady. 

am speaking of the Warren, 

At this he sprang up from his chair, as if 
touched by some intolerable recollection; then 
composing himself, sat down again, putting force 
upon himself, restraining the sudden impulse of 
excitement. After a time, he said: ‘The Warren. 
I had almost forgotten the name.’ 

‘Yes, so I thought. You forget that you have 
a home, which is cooler and quieter, as quiet 
as any of your villages here—where you would 
be as solitary as you liked, or see people if 
you liked—where you are the ston, master. 
Oh, I thought you must have forgotten it! 
In summer, it is delightful. You are in the 
middle of a wood, and yet you are in a nice 

lish house. Oh, an English house is very 
different from those Palazzos. Papa, there is 
your villeggiatura, as you call it, just what you 
want, far, far better than Mrs Durant’s cheap 


‘little place, that she asked me to tell you of, 


or Mrs Gaunt’s pension in Switzerland, or Hom- 
burg. They think you are poor; but you know 
uite well you are not poor. Take me to the 
arren, papa; oh, take me home! It is there 
I want to go.’ 

‘The Warren,’ he repeated to himself—‘the 
Warren. I never thought of that. I suppose she 
has a right to it. Poor old place! Yes, I sup- 
pose, if the girl chooses to call it home’—— 

He rose up quite slowly this time, and went, 
as was his usual custom, towards the door which 
led through the other rooms to the loggia, but 
without paying any attention to the movements 
of Constance, which he generally followed instead 
of directing. She rose too, and went to him, 
and stole her hand through his arm. The awning 
had been put aside, and the soft night-air blew 
in their faces as they stepped out upon that 
terrace in which so much of their lives was 
spent. The sun shone on the roofs of the houses 
on the Marina, and swept outwards in a pale 
clearness towards the sky, which was soft in 


summer blueness, with the stars sprinkled faintly 
over the vast vault, too much light still remaining 
in heaven and earth to show them at their 
best. Constance walked with her father, close 
to his side, holding his arm, almost as tall as 
he was, and keeping step and pace with him. 
She said nothing more, but stood by him as 
he walked to the ledge of the loggia and looked 
out towards the west, where there was still a 
lingering touch of gold. He was not at all in 
the habit of expressing admiration of the land- 
scape, but to-night, as if he were making a 
remark called forth by the previous argument, 
‘It is all very lovely,’ he said. 

‘Yes; but not more lovely than home,’ said 
the girl, ‘I have been at the Warren in a 
summer night, and everything was so sweet— 
the stars all looking through the trees as if 
they were watching the house—and the scent 
of the flowers. Don’t you remember the white 
a the Warren, what they call Mother’s 
tree 

He started a little, and a thrill ran through 
him. She could feel it in his arm—a thrill 
of recollection, of things beyond the warfare and 
turmoil of his life, on the other, the boyish 
side—recollections of quiet and of peace. 

‘I think I will go to my own room a little, 
Constance, and smoke my cigarette there. You 
have brought a great many things to my mind.’ 

She gave his arm a close pressure before she 
let it go. ‘Oh, take me to the Warren! Let 
us go to our own home, papa.’ 

A will think of it,’ he replied. 


FLOWERS AS NATIONAL AND PARTY 
EMBLEMS. 


Tue works of nature, no less than those of art, 
have their place in ‘history’s varied page,’ and 
many are the associations which cling to the 
most common objegts of the vegetable creation. 
The origin of flowers as national emblems may 
in most cases be accounted for by some occurrence 
in past history. Some of these events we would 
endeavour briefly to recall, adding the stories of 
a few of those floral badges which have a national 
well as a personal interest. 
t The rose, the national flower of England, has 
ever been distinguished as the emblem of beauty. 
Ancient fable derives the crimson hue of many 
of its varieties from the blood of the heathen 
goddess of beauty, With equal credulity, medieval 
writers relate that the red rose sprung from the 
firebrands heaped round an early Christian martyr 
at Bethlehem. ‘Tradition tells us that a rose 
appeared in the centre of King Arthur's Round 
‘Table at Winchester, and some antiquaries would 
deduce from this source its adoption as the 
emblem of England. But a more probable deri- 
vation is from the badges of the Plantagenet 
princes. The red rose was chosen as the device 
of his House by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
the fourth son of Edward III. ; while his brother 
Edmund, Duke of York, assumed the white rose. 
Years passed on, and the descendants of these 
princes, Henry VI. of Lancaster, and Edward IV. 
of York, gave to these badges a deeper signifi- 
cance by the Wars of the Soon, waged for the 
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ossession of the crown of England. We need 
lexis remind our readers of the rival claims 
of the two Houses—that of York by descent 
through a female from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
the third son of Edward III. ; while the Lancas- 
trian king was the direct descendant of John of 
Gaunt. In Shakspeare’s well-known play of 
Henry VI., we have a description of a picturesque 
scene in the Temple Gardens, where the leading 
noblemen on either side select the badges of their 
leaders from among the beauteous flowers of 
summer. But the white rose of York was doomed 
to be dyed with the crimson blood of thousands 
of the sons of England, ere the rival Houses 
were united by the marriage of Henry VIL, the 
representative of Lancaster, to Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Edward IV. of York. Henceforth 
the rose appears as the national device of England. 
In the variety colour of the old-fashioned rose, 


_ the red petals of which are streaked with white, 


no less than in its popular name of the York 
and Lancaster rose, we have a memento of this 
troubled time in our country’s history. 

The rose has another association with English 
history, belonging to a later date. After the 
Revolution of 1688, the white rose was adopted 
by the Jacobites as the badge of the exiled House 
of Stuart, and the 10th of June was for a long 
time called White Rose Day, that being the 
birthday of the Pretender, as the son of James II. 
was called. 

The Scottish thistle—said to be one of the 
most ancient badges on record—next claims our 
attention. The tdliowing legend accounts for its 
adoption as the emblem of Scotland. On one 
occasion in ancient times, an army of Danes 
landed unobserved on the Scottish shore. Finding 
that the Scots were encamped at a little distance, 
they resolved, contrary to their general rule, to 
endeavour to surprise them by night. Stealthily 
the enemys camp, they had 
nearly effected their purpose, and victory seemed 
already within their grasp, when one of the bare- 


footed invaders trod upon a thistle. He was} 


unable to suppress a cry of pain. The alarm 
was given; the Scottish warriors flew to their 


- arms, and fell upon their assailants, whom they 


defeated with great slaughter. In gratitude to 
the plant which had thus guarded the sleeping 
camp, it was thenceforth assumed as the ensign 
of Scotland: The device, with the appropriate 
motto, ‘Nemo me oe lacessit,’ distinguishes 
the order of the Thistle, instituted in the 
sixteenth century. ' Dunbar’s poems are said to 
contain the earliest mention of this flower as 
the Scottish emblem. His poem The Thrissel and 
the Rois was written im 1503, on the occasion 
of the marriage of James IV. to Margaret Tudor. 
Unfortunately it is impossible to determine which 
is the true Scotch thistle, but the best opinion 
seems to be that it is either Onopordum acanthium 
or Carduus Marianus. 

(We may now pass to the emblem of the sister 
isle, the trefoil or shamrock. It is related that 
when St, Patrick landed in: Ireland in the fifth 
century, having overcome the hostility of the 
savage islanders, he proceeded to instruct them 
in the doctrines of Christianity. But in vain 
did he endeavour to explain to them the doc- 
trine of the Trinity in Unity. His untutored 
hearers failed to comprehend his reasoning, till, 


plucking a trefoil to serve as an illustration, he 
inquired of them, ‘Is it not as possible for the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as for these three 
leaves, to grow upon a single stalk?’ This argu- 
ment, according to the legend, immediately con- 
vinced the Irish, who yielded to St. Patrick’s 
efforts for their conversion. The shamrock was 
thenceforth dedicated to the saint, and became 
the national cognisance. It is somewhat unfor- 
tunate that this pretty story is not to be found 
in any of the lives of the great saint of Ireland, 
but it is still more unfortunate that it is again 
impossible to determine which is the true sham- 
rock. According to the best authorities, how- 
ever, the honour is due to the Black nonsuch or 
Medicago, or to the. Dutch clover. Both these 
lants are worn on St Patrick’s Day, and are 
eld to be the true shamrock. 

The little kingdom of Wales, early united to 
her more powerful neighbour of England, has 
also a distinctive badge drawn from the vegetable 
world. The origin of the Welsh leek is traced 
back to the seventh century. On St David’s Day, 
640, the Welsh under Cadwaller were marching 
against an English army, and wishing to adopt 
badges which might distinguish them from their 
enemies, they availed themselves of those most 
easily obtained. Each man plucked a leek from 
the field through which he was passing, and stuck 
it in his cap. The Welsh arms were victorious ; 
the leek was adopted in grateful memory of the 
event as the national emblem, and was long worn 
by loyal Welshmen on every anniversary of St 
David’s Day. In Shakspeare’s play of H V,, 
that Prince claims the right, by his birth at 
Monmouth, to wear the leek. It would ap 
also that the Welsh contingent of the English 
army had worn this emblem at the battle of 
Poitiers. We recollect that a leek in diamonds 
occupied a prominent place in a present given 
by the ladies of the principality of Wales to 
the Princess of Wales on the occasion of her 
marriage. 

The origin of the fleur-de-lis and the date of its 
adoption as the floral emblem of France have 
furnished an ample field for controversy, and 
indeed the original flower used seems not to 
have been the white lily at all, but a common 

urple iris. In this case also, a legend, quoted 

y Dr Brewer from Chifflet, declares its adoption 
to have been out of gratitude for victory. An 
aged hermit of Joye-en-Valle saw one night a 
miraculous light stream into his cell, and an 
angel appeared to him bearing an azure shield, 
on which were emblazoned three golden lilies. 
The celestial visitor commanded the hermit te 
ive the shield to the pious Queen Clothilde. 

y her it was presented to her newly converted 
husband, who discarded in its favour the three 
black toads which had been hitherto his device ; 
and as a result, the arms of Clovis were victorious 
over all his enemies. 

A more prosaic origin of the fleur-de-lis is that 
which ascribes its adoption to Louis VIL, who 
called it flewr-de-lowis, after his own name. In 
early days the French standard was thickly 
strewed with that flower; but the number was 
reduced by Charles VI. to three, mae 5 to 
correspond with the mystical number of the 
Trinity. The flower-de-luce is five times men- 
tioned by Shakspeare, four of the passages 
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relating to the flower as the cognisance of 
France. King Henry V., in his charming wooing 
scene with the French princess, Katherine, thus 
addresses her: ‘But, Kate, dost thou understand 
thus much English, canst thou love me? What 
sayest thou, my fair Flower-de-luce?’ Edward 
III. added the flower to the arms of England 
on account of his claim to the crown of France ; 
and we find it retained on the shield, and thus 
upon the gold and silver coinage of Great Britain 
up to the year 1801, or for two hundred and 
forty-three years after the loss of Calais. 

e lily has been adopted as their badge by 
many smaller states, to denote in some instances 
descent from and union with the mighty power 
of France. In the long struggle between Pope 
and Emperor, whose conflicts form so large a 
share of the history of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, the white lily was 
adopted as their party badge by the Ghibellines, 
or supporters of the Emperor; while the Pope’s 
partisans, the Guelphs, wore the red lily. 

We have another national emblem derived 
from the vegetable world in the pomegranate 
— granado) of Spain. The town of 

ranada is said to take its name from this 
fruit ; by reason, it is supposed, of the number 
of pomegranate trees in its vicinity. When the 
Moorish pew in Spain had been crushed, and 
Ferdinand and Isabella had entered Granada 
in triumph, and received the submission of the 
unfortunate Abdallah, the device of Granada was 
emblazoned on the arms of Spain; forming a fit 
emblem of the sunny and fruitful vega (‘tract 
of land’) added to the dominions of the Catholic 
sovereigns. 

We are not aware that any distinctive historical 
associations are advanced to account for the adop- 
tion of the violet as the emblem of Athens, of the 
mignonette as that of Saxony, or of the sugar- 
maple as that of Canada. One other device of 
this nature we will recall—namely, that of the 
orange as the arms of the small town, inclosed 
on every side by French territory, from which 
the Princes of Orange took their name. The 
badge and colour of the Stadtholder’s famil 
during the troubles that followed the French 
Revolution became so hateful to the popular 
party, that, not satisfied with expelling their 

rince, the people not only eradicated the orange, 
ily, and marigold from their gardens, but even 
went so far, in their hatred of the aristocratic 
colour, as actually to forbid the sale of oranges 
and carrots in their markets. But time worked 
its usual result, and the banished Stadtholder 
returned to his pe as king of the Nether- 
lands, greeted with enthusiastic shouts of ‘Oranje 
boven !’ (‘Orange for ever !’) 

We may now recall a few of those floral badges 
adopted by prominent characters in history. One 
of these, the Planta genista or broom, an emblem 
of humility, has given its name to a race of our 
kings. It was first assumed by Geoffrey, Earl 
of Anjou, the father of the first Plantagenet king, 
Henry If. According to tradition, the on 
when encamped on a heath just before a battle, 
poont a golden spray and placed it in his 

elmet. The flower gleamed everywhere amid 
the swaying storm of battle, and the triumphant 
victor adopted his chance badge as his device. 
Another tradition makes him assume it during 


a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, as a symbol of 
humility. 

After the battle of Bosworth (1485), where the 
House of York was finally overthrown, Henry 
VII. adopted as his device a crown in a haw- 
thorn bush, in allusion to the crown which his 
predecessor Richard had so proudly worn, and 
which was found dinted tt battered, hanging 
in a hawthorn tree on the field of battle. 

The badge of the Stuarts was the Cluaran or 
Thistle. At the Restoration in 1660, twigs of 
oak were worn because Charles II. had escaped 
after the battle of Worcester by hiding in an 
oak-tree. It is understood, too, that an order 
of knighthood with the title of Knights of the 
Oak was at one time in contemplation, and 
some knights of the order were actually created ; 
but the project was abandoned from a desire not 
to perpetuate invidious distinctions between the 
old and new adherents of the restored dynasty. 
The forget-me-not, the very name of which 
breathes its romantic story, served as the badge 
during his exile of the banished Henry of 
Lancaster, who was subsequently to ascend the 
throne of England as Henry IV. All his parti- 
sans wore the badge, and the rapturous welcome 
and ready support accorded to the aspiring Prince 
on his return, showed that though ‘out of sight,’ 
he had not been ‘out of mind,’ 

In comparatively recent times, we have a flower 
with a hidden meaning associated with a some- 
what similar cause. The violet was the badge 
of the Bonaparte party, when he who thought to 
rule the world was banished to his little sove- 
reignty of Elba. ‘To return in spring’ was the 
meaning it conveyed to his adherents. In the 
following March, their expectations were realised 
- his reappearance in France. But his sun had 
already set, and a few months later saw him 
removed to a more distant place of exile. 

Our readers will no doubt recall other instances 
of a similar nature to add to these historical 
memories of flowers;: but we are content, by 
means of a few examples, to have pointed out the 
interest which clings to many plants and flowers 
apart from their recognised beauty and usefulness, 
On the other hand, lesser details such as these 
lend life and brightness to the records of past 


days. 


ARIZONA DAN. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


So much has been written about mines, miners, 
and mining adventures, that I am happily saved 
all necessity for explanation at the commence- 
ment of my brief story. For instance, every- 
body knows what a ‘rush’ to any particular 
‘diggings’ means; and it was through exagge- 
rated reports of the richness of the deposits at 
Big Trees Gulch, Colorado, that I joined in the 
rush to that place. Like every other mining 
speculation I had tried—and I had tried many 
—this was a sad disappointment to the great 
majority. About one miner or one associated 
group in fifty, did well, and about one in fifty 
of these lucky ones had sense enough to keep 
their gains. Their comrades squandered all ; 
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while the herd of unlucky ones toiled from 
early to late, at the hardest and most unplea- 
sant work imaginable, for the payment of an 
ordinary mechanic in the cities—often for no 
payment at all. I had left tolerable prospects 
and a good home in England, against the advice 
of my friends, to make my fortune, by a short 
cut, in the gold-fields of the West; and, lucky 
or unlucky, shame prevented me—as it has 
prevented many prodigal sons before me—from 
acknowledging my error, and going back. 

At our camp—we called it a ‘city’ in the 
columns of the Big Trees Banner—there were 
not a score of even wooden houses of any pre- 
tensions; tents, and ill-built huts or shanties, 
not good enough for stables in civilised countries, 
lodged our- population. Such was the city; 
while we had in our community a fair share 
of the ruffians and bullies that are usually found 
on the frontier, or at the mines of the West— 
men of whom we read in the pages of divers 
writers, who would fain persuade us that there is 
something droll and jocular in the manners of 
these roughs, and a good deal of amusement 
to be found in their companionship. I have 
been much in the neighbourhoods where they 
are found, and never knew any general feeling 
beyond fear, dislike, and even disgust to be 
felt for such men. In these sentiments I was 
a thorough sharer, and yet fate so ordained it 
that the worst and most notorious of the whole 
crew—Arizona Dan—became my most intimate 
chum at Big Trees. I was trusted by him, and 
was with him in his last illness. 

I had not been long at the town, where I 
was doing but badly, yet had of course heard 
all about theymost prominent rowdies of the 
community, and among these, Arizona Dan was 
pre-eminent. He had acquired this name, not 
from his being a native of the territory, but 
because he had killed two men in the same 
evening at a mining camp there. I had seen 
this hero, but had not come into contact with 
him, or his partner, Five Ace Jemmy, a man 
still more disliked and dreaded than his bolder 
associate. Every man in the camp had a sobri- 
quet. This partner was more of a gambler than 
a fighting rowdy, although he was credited with 
several homicides, and suspected of several others. 
The general disbelief in his fair-play may be 
traced in his nickname. 

One night I was returning to the town from 
an outlying camp where I had been inspecting 
a claim which was for sale, when a storm broke 
upon the district with a suddenness only seen 
in mountain regions. At first, there was no rain, 
although, ere long, a tremendous deluge de- 
scended; but the thunder and lightning were 
almost continuous; for before the last sullen 
murmurs of a peal had rolled into silence among 
the distant peaks, another crash would burst. 
Then the lightning perplexed me more than 
the darkness. The track which I followed was 


rocky and broken, with abrupt unguarded descents 
on one side, which were almost precipitous. I 
knew the road, however, and hurried on. I had 
arrived almost at the end of the worst piece, 
when there was a brief lull in the roar and 
blaze of the thunder and lightning. This lull 
was followed by the deluge of rain I have men- 
tioned, and with still heavier peals of thunder, 
but, in the brief interval, I thought I heard a 
groan. I was startled. Although not super- 
stitious, there was something which seemed 
unearthly in the sound, and my first impulse 
was to hurry from the spot. It was repeated, 
however, and was too plainly the moan of a 
human being to allow me to leave without trying 
to find out from whom it proceeded. I move 

cautiously to the side of the road whence the 
sound had come—for the ground was especially 
treacherous there—and leaning over the rocks, 
listened intently. As I did so, with a rush and 
a roar little inferior to the thunder itself, the 
first burst of rain fell; and a flash of lightning 
which bathed everything first in yellow, then 
in blue, and then in white light, showed every 
object as clearly as at noonday; and I saw, 
lying in a pool many feet below me, half covered 
by the water, the figure of aman. He had appa- 
rently fallen over. 

The town was a mile distant. I could not 
hope to reach it and return with assistance in 
less than half an hour, and before that time, the 
dry gullies and fissures in the rocks would be 
flooded, and the pool where the miserable man 
was lying would be broadened and deepened, 
so that he would be drowned to a certainty. 
There was no alternative then. I crept carefully 
down the rugged face of the rocky bank, and 
half guided, half dazzled by the lightning, and 
almost beaten from my hold of the rocky points 
by the rain, I reached the water, and was able 
to find the man. With much difficulty I dragged 
him from the pool, into which half a score of 
small but angry torrents were already rushing, 
and then I saw that he was, or had been bleed- 
ing from an ugly cut on the scalp, just within 
the hair. I assumed that he had fallen down 
the precipice, and that this injury had stunned 
him. 

I drew my flask from my pocket, and poured 
a few drops of whisky between his lips. The 
man fm sucked in the drops, drew a long 
breath, and showed signs of revival. I put the 
flask again to his mouth ; again he eagerly sucked 
in the minute dose, and then, to my amazement, 
ere I could withdraw the flask, he thrust out J 
his arm, clutched the vessel, tilted it almost || 
upright, and took such a draught as would have 
heket me, and which, on the part of a man 
so nearly dead,as I thought him, was nothing 
short of marvellous. When he ceased his draught, 
he drew another long breath, and looking at me, 
as a fresh flash lighted up the scene, said: 
‘Stranger, I reckon you have saved my life. 
Was I in that pool?’ : 

‘Yes, I replied; ‘you were insensible. I 
thought I heard a groan, and by the lightning 
I saw you, as I went along the track” _ 

‘And you got down those rocks, in such a 
storm as this, stranger? You are real grit. 
But I won't talk now. I am Arizona Dan, 
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who never forgets a friend or an enemy. But 
I feel a kind of giddy and cold ; so help me up, 
stranger.’ 

We found an easier path a little way on; but 
the gully in which we stood was so rapidly 
becoming flooded, that we were ankle-deep in 
water, although we knew our path, and picked 
the best places. Dan noted this, and said: ‘The 
water will be six feet deep in that pool before 
this storm is played out.’ 

This was the commencement of my intimacy 
with Arizona Dan, who, as I supposed, had 
fallen over the rocks from missing his way in 
the darkness, or from an excess of whisky, to 
which he was addicted. He recovered quickly 
from his injuries, but not from his immersion 
in the pool. How long he had lain there, he 
did not himself know, but it was long enough 
to give a chill to his system, from which he 
never thoroughly recovered. 

He insisted upon my telling him who I was, 
and where to find me, before we parted; and 
he came to my claim the next day. I thought 
he would have forgotten all about me; but I 
was mistaken in so supposing. With the strap- 
ping on his brow, and two or three ugly bruises 
on his face, he looked more truculent and 
dangerous than ever. He took me off to the 
National Eagle Saloon, our chief place of refresh- 
ment ; and here he presented me to the assembled 
company, whom he addressed as ‘the boys,’ saying 
that this was his best and firmest friend, Thomas 
Lester, who had risked his own life to save the 
speaker's ; and that if any man who heard him 
wished to do him, Arizona Dan, a good turn, 
and show himself his friend, he must be a friend 
to Thomas Lester. On the other hand, if any 
man wanted a fight, with or without notice, he 
could have it by saying a wrong word of Thomas 
Lester, or looking at him in an insulting manner. 
To show he was in earnest, he would stand 
refreshment all round; and if there was any 
man there who would not drink with him, let 
him come forward. Every man drank, and I 
believe every man shook me by the hand. 

I was rather embarrassed by this public lauda- 
tion of my merits, yet the annoyance was not 
without some counterbalancing good. I was by 
no means one of the ‘shoot-at-sight’ class, and 
the openly proclaimed championship of such a 
man as Arizona Dan meant a good deal in the 
way of protection. This I felt at the time; but 
I was not prepared for what followed. After 
the ceremony at the saloon, Dan desired my 
company at his claim, and thither we went. 

His first object was to introduce me to his 

artner, Five Ace Jemmy, to whom I took an 
immediate and quite instinctive dislike. There 
was about this man none of the roughness which 
marked not only Arizona Dan, but nearly all 
the miners, myself among the others. In lieu 
of his face being covered with an unshorn beard, 
in which whiskers and moustache were mingled, 
his small peaked black beard and moustache were 
as neatly trimmed as though he had been a 
resident in London or Paris. His hair, too, was 
smooth and orderly ; but with all this there was 
—or I fancied it—a sinister look about his narrow 
black eyes, which would have spoilt far hand- 
somer features than the lean crafty face of Five 
Ace Jemmy could boast. 


‘See here,’ began Arizona Dan, after’ he had 
introduced us to each other ; ‘my partner, Jemmy, 
is going to quit this claim to attend to his other 
business, and I shall want another man with 
me. Jemmy will still have a share in the 
washings, but not half, of course.—Now, Squire 
Lester, I have heard of you before, and your 
character is good; but if you were a perfect 
stranger, and the worst scallywag in the diggings, 
og saved my life last night, and you should 

my friend. This is a big claim; we have 
struck a great lead, and you, Squire Lester, are 
coming in as my partner.’ 

And this, was how I became a partner in the 
first profitable ‘claim’ I had ever worked, and 
this was the commencement of my intimacy with 
Arizona Dan. But for his great liking for me, 
which continued unabated, and induced him to 
defer to me in most things, and to waive some 
of his peculiarities in my presence, we might not 
have remained friends for any considerable time ; 
but seeing how thoughtful and considerate he 
was in his way, I at last grew to like him 
much better. 

This was by no means the case with Five Ace 
Jemmy, who divided his time between Big Trees 
city and another large camp at some distance, 
at each of which he had established gambling 
saloons, which were reputed to be of enormous 
profit to him. He came to see us at the old 
claim, sometimes; but I avoided him as much 
as possible, which was the easier to do, as he 
never cared to take any notice of me, whom he 
regarded as a contemptible, spiritless fellow, with- 
out enough brains or courage for either a miner 
or a gambler. Yet it was from him that I first 
learned the great change which was coming, and 
had indeed come, over Dan. Perhaps I was not 
so observant as I should be, but to me the big 
miner always seemed as rough, burly, and over- 
whelming as he had ever been. Jemmy, how- 
ever, coming into our hut one day when I was 
there alone, asked after Dan, and ere I could 
answer, said: ‘Oh! I see him. He is talking 
to the boys on the Copperhead Gulch claim ; it 
reckon I will go to him, for I want to see the 
boys myself. i guess Arizona Dan will never 
see Arizona again—not that he wants to; he is 
a New Jerseyman. But he will join the majority 
before next spring.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I said. ‘What is there 
wrong about Dan? He is quieter and more 
friendly with everybody than he has ever 
been.’ 

‘No one doubts that, squire,’ returned Jemmy ; 
‘but he has got the pison in him. He’s a dead 
man. Look at him. If you had seen him three 
years ago, when he first came from’——-._ He left 
off abruptly, as though he felt he was saying too 
much, and went out of the hut; but his brief 
speech had opened my eyes. 

I saw then how sunken were Dan’s eyes, and 
how hollow his cheeks, while his voice, although 
still loud, was hollow also. My heart warmed 
to the man now; I never had really liked him 
before, although I had seen traces in him of 
better things than those on which his unplea- 
sant reputation was built. 

We were more together, too; for this last- 
mentioned visit of Five Ace Jemmy was to 
arrange for his absence during a considerable 
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time from Big Trees. In plain language, he 
had so offended the miners, that they were 
resolved to ‘lynch’ him if he did not leave, 
or ‘vamoose the ranche,’ as he phrased it. He 
had received a strong hint of this, and as, in 
such a case, even Arizona Dan’s courage and 
prestige would not help him—would, indegd, 
only provide two victims instead of one—he 
discreetly resolved to go without further cere- 
mony. 

Five Ace Jemmy quitted Big Trees that very 
day. I was glad he was gone, for I had 
always felt a dislike of the man almost amount- 
ing to dread. 

could not help looking with increased interest 
at Dan on his return to the shanty, and as I 
did so, wondered how the change, now so visible 
in him, could have escaped my notice. He was 
so strange a man, although invariably friendly 
to me, that I scarcely knew how to speak to 
him on the subject. I thought that perhaps he 
had, of his own prompting, consulted the doctor 
—our only one: I hoped he had done so. But 
on asking Dr Hirkenschelds—a broken-English- 
speaking German, much given to beer-drinking, 
to smoking, and to gambling, but not an 
unskilful or unkindly man, for all that—I found 
that Dan had not been near him, and that the 
doctor was afraid of obtruding his advice on 


I assured the medicine-man that Arizona Dan 
was by no means ferocious in private life, that 
he was rather of a melancholy turn than other- 
wise. With many polyglot oaths and inter- 
national expressions, he declined to interfere, but 
recommended me, as a friend who had confidence 
in Dan’s amiability, to take the matter up. 
This was the gist, at anyrate, of Dr Hirken- 
scheld’s reply. 

I had already made up my mind to do this, 
and that very night an opportunity offered. Dan 
was out late, as was often the case, and I had 
lain down on what we called a bed, and was 
dozing, when he came in. In lieu of throwing 
himself on his own buffalo robes and blankets, 
as was his practice, he sat for a while over the 
fire, to which he added a few sticks of wood, 
for the nights were’ now cold. The blaze from 
these showed his features distinctly, and perhaps, 
by their wavering light, increased the ominous 
look he wore. Be that as it might, the gloom 
and depression in his face were such as I 
had never before seen, and this, added to the 
unquestionable ravages which disease had made, 
changed his expression so much, that he would 
hardly have been recognised by any one who 
happened to catch a passing glimpse of the 
interior of our shanty. 

‘Dan,’ I said, at last, after watching him for 
some time in silence, ‘you are ill, You look 
unhappy, too. Why do you not confide in me, 
or some friend? and why do you not go and 
see old Hirkenschelds before it gets too late ?’ 

Dan roused himself with an effort from his 
reverie, looked at me steadily for a few seconds, 
then broke into a short laugh, which was 

culiarly bitter and unpleasant. ‘Too late, 

‘om!’ he ejaculated ; ‘it is too late. I have 
known for many days and weeks past that this 
winter will find rest for me at last. "Tis high 
time. 


‘I am sorry to hear you say so, Dan. Sorry, 
but not surprised, to hear you speak in such 
a tone of yourself. Your talk, when we are 
alone, is not like that of the run of the miners 
here ; and though you have sometimes told me 
that I am not inquisitive, yet I have often thought 
that you were not always—not always’—— 

‘Not always Arizona Dan!’ he exclaimed. 
‘No, siree ; I was not. You would hardly think 
it, Lester, he continued after a pause, and in a 
voice and with an accent totally different from 
his usual style; ‘yet I was once a respectable 
member of society. It does not seem possible, 
does it? Yes, I once had a home, was a law- 
abiding citizen—and once,’ he said slowly, after 
another pause; then went on with again a 
change of tone: ‘Well, I may tell you even 
that, some day, but not now. I am glad I 
have you for a friend, Tom; it will be some 
— to have an honest man about me when 

ie. 

‘Die!’ I exclaimed, with a laugh which was 
far from being real; ‘we will talk about dying 
when we are a score of years older, when’——. 

‘Don’t drop into that false and useless style, 
Tom, interrupted my companion, ‘I am 
doomed. I know it; and I think you know it. 
We will talk more another day; for to-night, 
I want to sit and think of the past. This is 
somebody’s birthday.’ 

Of course, after this I was silent, and at last 
fell asleep ; but as long as my eyes were open, 
I saw Arizona Dan sitting and brooding moodily 
over the fire. 

This conversation had broken the ice between 
us as regards the past; and as Dan grew weaker, 
which he did from day to day, he seemed to 
rely more on me and cling more to my society. 
At last he fairly broke down in strength, so 
that he could no longer go to the claim, and 
it was plain that the end drew near. At his 
wish, I sent for Five Ace Jemmy; but the 
latter had moved on to some more distant town, 
and although my message was forwarded, it was 
not likely that Jemmy would be with us very 
soon. 

‘I hope he comes while I am alive,’ said Dan ; 
‘if he does, I will speak my wishes before some 
of the best men in the city; and Five Ace 
Jemmy must abide by them. If not, he will 
cheat you, Lester, and would not mind killing 
you, to help him in it; for he is a dangerous 
man.’ 

I had known that intuitively, from the first 
time I spoke to the gambler; but I soothed 
Dan as well as I could by the conventional» 
utterances about hoping for the best and so forth. 
Dan smiled sadly at these shallow consolations, 
and then turned away to doze. 

One night, however, he had not spoken in his 
usual manner, had indeed scarcely spoken at all, 
and I thought he was sleeping. knew, too, 
the time was at hand when i. would not wake 
from his sleep, and this final slumber might 
come at any time, might even be now, so I was 
revolving many chances and changes in my mind, 
when suddenly Dan sat up in bed and exclaimed : 
‘Are you awake, Lester?—I see you are,’ he 
continued, as | moved in answer. ‘I have made 
up my mind to tell you something of my life. 
I thought I would go with my history untold, 
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as I could do no good to any one by os 
it; but I feel an irresistible longing to spea 

freely to some one, and my strength will not 
hold out many days longer. So come over here, 
and Arizona Dan will tell you who and what 
he was before he became the bully and ruffian 
you have known him; of what he was, when 
no one foresaw in him the whisky-drinking rowdy 
of the mines.’ 

I sat and listened. His story would perhaps 
interest the reader, as all such histories of decline 
and ruin have a painful interest and moral in 
them; but there was nothing very new. The 
fault was all on his own side; that was plain 
enough from his narrative; nor did he seek to 
disguise it, or to excuse himself in the least. 
Yet .he said he had not told me all, perhaps 
not the very worst; he lacked courage to do 
so then; on another day he might have more 
nerve. 

My heart ached for him when he told me 
what he had lost, what harm he had done, and 
eoke with such bitterness of his present con- 

ition. He detested his confederate, Five Ace 
Jemmy ; but it appeared that they had known 
each other in the past, and that the bond be- 
tween them was the bond of evil-doing then, 
strengthened and forged afresh by much of the 
same kind since. He sent no messages, urged 
me not to try and find out those who knew 
him, although he told me his real name. It 
would be better, he said, that nothing should 
ever be heard of him by those to whom his 
name could only bring painful recollections, 
shame, and disgrace. All through, he manifested 
the same strange friendship for me which had 
marked our intimacy. I Lally like, for fear 
of appearing egotistical, to say why this was 
so, but he fancied I was a better and honester 
man than perhaps in reality I am, and so he 
liked to have me about him. 

On the next day, Five Ace Jemmy arrived ; 
and Dan must have arranged all beforehand, 
for Jemmy’s appearance was evidently a signal 
which called together eight or ten of our most 
prominent citizens, men who could command 
ten times that number of rifles; and in their 
presence the fast-sinking miner dictated his 
wishes, and explained the share Five Ace Jemmy 
had in the claim and other property. It needed 
no great penetration to see that this was very 
unpalatable to the latter; but there was no hel 
for it. He was only there on sufferance, an 
no fraudulent pretences were likely to find favour 
with the leaders of Big Trees society. 

The settlement was none too soon; Arizona 
Dan died that night, my hand clasped in his; 
and by his death I became comparatively a rich 
man, for he had left me wealth of which I 
knew something, as his mining claim was a 
valuable one. 

‘Five Ace has gone,’ said Squire Hape, one 
of our dignitaries; ‘and it is well for you, sir. 
That is so. If he could or dared have stayed 
in this city, your gold dust and your green- 
backs would have benefited you but little. And 
if I was an insurance agent, I wouldn’t have 
accepted your life at no figure. No, sir, I would 


not. 
That Jemmy was quite capable of the des- 
perate acts the friendly speaker hinted at, or 


any other atrocity, was shown soon after by an 
audacious robbery of the mail, when an unusu- 
ally valuable consignment was in transit; and 
there was every reason to suppose that this was 
arranged by the gambler. 


SLEEP-WALKING FREAKS, 


Ir is now some thirty years or more since I 
began life as a commercial traveller. Durin 
my travels on the road I have both seen an 
heard much that would make the poor penned- 
up citizens open their eyes with wonder. To 
those who are: of active habits, and to whom the 
trammels of office-work would prove irksome and 
unendurable, the life of a commercial traveller 
appears all that could be desired. To me, its 
greatest attraction consists in the never-ending 
change of scene and society it entails. Every 
day one comes in contact with strange faces, 
makes short but pleasant acquaintances, and is 
enabled to study character in its ever-varying 
forms, 

It was on one of my first journeys in the 
Midland counties, that I found myself com- 
pelled, one wet, disagreeable afternoon, to cut 
short my day’s work and to put up at the only 
inn worthy of the name of which the village 
could boast. Fortunately, the host proved a 
homely, sociable fellow, ready to do all in his 
power to render me comfortable, so that m 
regret at being forced to take refuge in suc 
an out-of-the-way place soon disappeared. After 
having satisfied my hunger and finished what 
writing I had to do, I repaired to the parlour, 
to see what was going on, for I thoroughly enjoy 
a chat after my day’s work, and soon manage 
to get on friendly terms with those whom I may 
meet. On this occasion there were but four 
persons present when I took my seat and lighted 
my pipe. One was a ruddy-faced countryman, 
enjoying his mug of ale; another, a gentleman- 
farmer in the neighbourhood ; the third person 
present, a doctor from London; and the fourth, 
a shabby-genteel-iooking individual with a dis- 
sipated look, whom I afterwards learned was 
the son of a neighbouring clergyman. 

When I entered, the conversation was upon 
the crops and local matters of which I knew 
little or nothing. By degrees it turned upon 
other questions, such as politics, upon which I 
was enabled now and again to offer an opinion, 
till, insensibly, I had worked my way into the 
little conclave and was thoroughly at my ease. 
Naturally, seated as we were round a comfortable 
fire, with soothing pipe and cheery glass, we felt 
on the best of terms with all the world. Anec- 
dotes and stories of all kinds were narrated by 
each of us in turn, varied occasionally by per- 
sonal remarks, banter, and repartee, which only 
tended to increase our good-humour. Our worthy 
host, who had a fluent tongue and an unfailing 
fund of anecdote, was in the midst of narrating 
some hunting experiences, when a cry of alarm— 
it was hardly a shriek—caused him to break off 
suddenly and make his way to the passage. 
Our curiosity being aroused, we followed him 
more leisurely, to learn whence the cry proceeded. 
In the hall we found the explanation. The host’s 
wife had been surprised by finding one of her 
children seated at the foot of the stairs in his 
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night-shirt, endeavouring to lace up an imaginary 
pair of boots, with the intention apparently of 
going out. The boy was afterwards induced to 
return to bed, and we on our part resumed our 
seats in the parlour. 

This little incident caused our conversation 
to turn upon sleep-walking, and many were the 
theories advanced as to the origin and cure of 
the infirmity. Our host informed us that his 
son had on one or two previous occasions walked 
in his sleep, but could hardly be considered a con- 
firmed somnambulist. The family were one even- 
ing having supper, when they were startled by 
the youngster suddenly walking in, in his night- 
dress, and then going to the fireplace, where he 
strove his best to get up the chimney. But the 
freaks of this youngster were not to be compared 
with those of a school-fellow of the clergyman’s 
son above mentioned, who narrated to us the 
story of the really remarkable feats performed 
during his sleep. Incredible as the story may 
appear, I have every reason to believe that the 
facts were by no means exaggerated ; but of this 
my readers can judge, as I will repeat the narra- 
tive to the best of my ability as I heard it. 

‘I was educated,’ said the clergyman’s son, 
‘at a grammar-school near Leeds, and among 
the boys was the son of a wealthy farmer 
in the neighbourhood. Young Buckridge was 
dull and incapable of learning. All his thoughts 
seemed to centre upon the horses and cattle he 
had left, and his only wish was to be able to 
leave his books and return to his former play- 
mates on the farm. It was both painful and 
irksome to him to prepare his lessons, for 
he could never retain anything long in his 
memory, although he might have laboured for 
hours to master his task. In spite of every 
encouragement on the part of the master to 
brighten up the boy’s faculties, no signs of 
improvement could be seen. He seemed to 
become daily more wearied and tired of the 
disagreeable struggle he had to maintain to 
prepare his lessons. This state of things went 
on for some time, when suddenly an inexplicable 
change became manifest in the manner in which 
Buckridge prepared the tasks he was set. He 
who had been the dullest and most callous of 
scholars, suddenly became one of the most correct 
and perfect in the school. Formerly, he had 
been unable to struggle through his exercises, 
but now they were found to be carefully written 
and almost faultless. How he managed it was 
a mystery. During the day, he seemed as listless 
and inattentive as ever. He did not curtail his 
hours of play, neither did he give a minute 
more to study than formerly. The key to the 
enigma was at length discovered by an accident. 

‘In a room adjoining the dormitory where 
Buckridge slept, one of the junior masters used 
to sleep; and one night, fancying he heard a 
noise below in the schoolroom, he rose to see 
whether any one had broken into the house. 
Stealing quietly down-stairs, he peeped into the 
room and caught sight of Buckridge with a 
lighted lamp in his hand. Seeing that the boy 
was evidently asleep, he was led by curiosity to 
watch his movements. Buckridge walked to his 
desk, took out his books, arranged them in 
proper order, and began to study. The master, 
thinking it was a trick on the boy’s part, shook 


and pinched him repeatedly, but without avail. 
The boy was insensible to everything. Having 
nme through all his lessons and mastered them, 

e walked up to the principal’s desk and went 
through his imaginary examination with ease. 
The master informed the principal of what he 
had seen, and it was decided to watch his per- 
formance again the next night. Again the boy 
rose, stole stealthily down to the kitchen, lit a 
lamp, and repaired to the schoolroom. Here he 
once more opened his desk and prepared his 
lessons, with the addition of writing out an exer- 
cise. This finished, he walked up to the master’s 
desk, where he repeated his lessons accurately 
in their proper succession. He even answered 
correctly several questions the master (was sup- 
posed to) put to him ; and having passed through 
the ordeal, he returned with his lamp to the 
kitchen, and finally found his way back to bed. 

‘On being questioned next morning as to how 
he managed to become so perfect in his lessons, 
he declared he could not say, for it surprised 
himself. That his sleep was real, was undoubted, 
for he knew nothing of his nightly wanderings ; 
nor was his vision affected when a strong light 
was held up close to his eyes. There can be no 
doubt that the worry attending his studies had 
preyed upon his mind, and his brain was still 
affected by the excitement and anxiety they 
caused him, even when his physical sensibilities 
were deadened by sleep.’ 

This story was listened to with keen attention 
by the small knot of interested listeners, and 
it was apparent at the close of the narrative 
that there was an inclination to doubt the 
veracity of the narrator. But whatever doubts 
we may have entertained speedily vanished 
when the doctor, a good specimen of the old- 
fashioned courtly English gentleman, ventured 
to observe that he was perfectly satisfied in 
his own mind of the genuineness of the story, 
for he had once in his own experience met 
with a case offering quite as many remarkable 
points as that we had just heard described. He 
was, he remarked, perfectly ready and willing 
to narrate the detalls of the case, if we cared 
to be troubled with a second narrative. Being 
assured that we were all eager to learn the 

articulars of his story, the doctor at once 

egan : 

‘It was one Sunday evening in October that 
I received an urgent summons to go round to 
see a lad in the employment of a butcher close 
by. Apparently, the lad had caused great alarm 
by his extraordinary behaviour. It seems that 
he had sat down in a chair during the evening 
and dropped asleep. Presently, he started up, 
went for his whip, put on his spurs, and pro- 
ceeded direct to the stable. The saddle not 
being in its usual place, he returned to the 
house for it, and being asked ag | he wanted 
it, he replied, to go his rounds. Returning to 
the stable, he mounted the horse, without a 
saddle. As he was powerfully made, it was only 
after considerable struggling that he was forced 
from the horse and taken indoors. At this 
moment I arrived upon the scene. The boy 
apparently seemed to think himself stopped at 
the turnpike gate. Taking sixpence out of his 
pocket, he held it out to pay the toll, and 
demanded the change. The sixpence was returned 
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to him, when he stated he wanted no nonsense, 
but his change. Threepence-halfpenny was then 
handed to him. “None of your gammon—that 
is not right,” was his immediate reply ; “I want 
a penny more”—making his proper change. This 
being given him, he made the motion of whip- 
ing and spurring his horse on. Being held 
own on his chair by force, he peremptorily 
ordered us to get out of his way and to let go 
his horse, or he would soon make us. He again 
spurred his steed, apparently to make it restive 
and to kick, crying out to us “to let go its 
head.” Being afterwards taken into the shop, 
he was asked what orders he had taken. He 
then proceeded to go through the list of the 
customers, stating what each had ordered, naming 
rump steak for one, shoulder of mutton for a 
second, leg of lamb for a third, and so on. 
Ordered to clean the shop, he at once tucked 
up his sleeves preparatory to executing the order. 
It was only by main force that he was pre- 
vented. 

‘Thinking there might be some trickery at the 
bottom of his extraordinary conduct, I suggested 
that a good thrashing might teach him better 
manners. Several heavy strokes from a riding- 
whip were then laid across his back, but failed 
to cause any impression. After certain other 
measures had been adopted, he woke up with a 
start, being quite at a loss to understand the 
scene around him. He could not be persuaded 
that he had been doing anything but sleeping, 
and it was evident that he was perfectly uncon- 
scious of what had passed. He recollected very 
well several things he had done just before he 
fell asleep, but after that all was blank. His 
eyes were several times forced open during his 
trance, and the pupils contracted and dilated, 
but his vision was unaffected. When I first 
saw him, his pulse was one hundred and thirty- 
six, full and hard; but afterwards it sank to 
eighty, with a slight perspiration on his fore- 
head. I afterwards learned that he had shortly 
before been attacked by fever, which had affected 
his head. 

‘Strange and unaccountable as this story may 
appear, I can assure you that it is not a solitary 
one, for I have been called in to attend many 
other cases of somnambulism, though none were 
so pronounced and striking as that which I 
have just described.’ 

These cases clearly prove, as dreams also do, 
that our mental faculties are by no means 
torpid during sleep; and it is curious that 

rsons who are of sleep-walking habits should 
S able during sleep to do many things, and 
to accomplish safely many reckless feats, from 
which they would shrink with dread when not 
under the influence of sleep. 


AN INCIDENT IN A NATIVE REGIMENT. 


THE sentry who perambulated in front of the 
Quarter-guard of the 100th Regiment of Bengal 
Native Infantry had ceased his monotonous walk 
for a minute to strike the brass gong, that hung 
from a primitive-looking tripod, exactly 
eight times to denote the hour. Morning parade 
was just over, and Jack Sepoy had performed 
some of the most intricate evolutions laid down 
in the battalion drill-book with as much smart- 


ness and precision as the redoubtable Tommy 
Atkins himself; now the time had arrived for 
Colonel Longley Poole to hold ‘orderly-room.’ 
The building set apart for this purpose was a 
small brick structure, facing the parade-ground. 
It consisted of a broad outer veranda, two little 
wing rooms, and a central room of moderate 
dimensions. In this latter apartment, amid 
jingle of spurs and clank of scabbards on the 
pucca floor, the officers now assembled. The 
colonel sat in state before a large table, dotted 
over with books and writing paraphernalia. At 
his right elbow stood the adjutant, Lieutenant 
Philson; while on either side were grouped 
the remaining officers, European and native, of 
the regiment. 

‘Any prisoners this morning, Philson?’ briskly 
inquired the commandant. 

‘Yes, sir, a couple,’ replied the adjutant. 

‘Have them marched in, please.’ 

In a few seconds two sepoys stood facing 
their commanding officer. Each had beside him, 
as a guard, a file of men, armed with naked 
bayonets. 

The more striking-looking of the prisoners, 
a naick (corporal) named Luchman Singh, was 
well worthy of notice. A shade or so fairer of 
complexion than the ordinary Hindu, he seemed 
quite six feet in height; and though rather 
slender of frame, was well and compactly built. 
A profusion of dark hair, consisting of beard, 
moustache, and whiskers, grew on his face; 
this was carefully brushed to right and left, 
and mingling behind the ears, was drawn up- 
wards and securely stowed away under his safé 
or turban. As he stood there, neat, sinewy, 
athletic, in his smart corporal’s uniform, he 
looked the beau-idéal of an active and daring 
oriental soldier. Scanning him more atten- 
tively, however, one detected a latent fierce- 
ness in his roving black eyes, and an unplea- 
santly sensual expression on his handsome 
features. 

Colonel Poole held the crime-sheet in his hand, 
and translated the charge aloud into Hindustani. 
The offence, which it is unnecessary to specify, 
was a gross one; and the listeners knew if the 
naick were found guilty, he would, at the least, 
be expelled from the regiment with igno- 
miny. 

There was an instant’s pause, then followed 
the question: ‘Well, Luchman Singh, what 
have you to say to this charge that is brought 
against you?’ 

The man’s answer in Hindustani came promptly: 
‘It is entirely false, your Worship.’ 

‘Bring forward your evidence, Philson,’ said 
the commandant. 

The witnesses, who were waiting without in 
the veranda, were duly summoned and heard ; 
among them was Sher Singh, the subadar (native 
captain) of the prisoner’s company. From their 
testimony it became apparent that the case against 
the naick was well-nigh overwhelming. 

Once more Colonel Poole addressed him: ‘You 
have heard the evidence, Luchman Singh ; what 
have you to urge in your defence?’ 

‘Sahib,’ said the accused boldly, ‘I am a man 
of high caste, a Rajpoot; wherefore should I 
commit this great crime? It is a conspiracy 
to dishonour me—to ruin my life, and Subadar 
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Sher Singh is at the head of it. He has always 
been my enemy. As for the evidence, it is an 
easy matter for one in his position to suborn 
men as false witnesses. Moreover, am I not 
a naick? and hasn’t he a nephew in the ranks, 
on the lookout for promotion—— }’ 

‘Hold your tongue!’ broke in Colonel Poole 
sternly. ‘These insinuations will certafnly not 
benefit your case, but the contrary. As, however, 
it will be out of my power to punish adequately 
such a crime as this, I have resolved to have 
you tried by a general court-martial; you had 
therefore better reserve your defence.’ 

Next, the inquiry relative to the second 
prisoner was proceeded with, and he too was 
sent down for trial. Both the men were then 
ordered out. The sepoy, who was only a private, 
was marched back to the Quarter-guard for con- 
finement; while the naick, being a non-com- 
missioned officer, remained as heretofore under 
arrest—that is, was on his honour not to leave 
the lines of his corps ; otherwise, he was free. 


At the time I write of—some ten years ago— 
the 100th Native Infantry were quartered at 
Burrabad, in the North-western Provinces of 


India, and Colonel Longley Poole had only 
recently been appointed to the command of the 
regiment. He was a smart officer, very erect of 
figure, and extremely neat in his apparel.. There 
was, however, one portion of his attire to which 
the colonel paid especial attention—this was his 
boots. It was a pet weakness of his to be 
always well and elegantly shod. Now, it so 
happened, that on the day previous to the 
allies: scene I have just described, he had 
received a pair of new dress-boots from a certain 
well-known Calcutta tradesman, with whom he 
had dealt for several years past, and, as far as 
appearance went, the articles left nothing to be 
desired ; but it still remained for Colonel Poole 
to see if they fitted. From previous experience, 
however, he had but little doubt of this, and he 
intended to wear them to dinner that evening. 
When, accordingly, about half-past seven, he 
strolled over to mess, he was annoyed to find 
that they were tight and uncomfortable. But 
it was too late to change, and of course he could 
bear the discomfort for a couple of hours or so. 
Here, leaving the officers at dinner, I must, 
for the clear comprehension of this story, say a 
few words respecting the situation of the mess- 
house, both as regards the lines of the regiment 
and the commandant’s bungalow. ‘The latter 
was a commodious building, standing in the 
midst of a large compound or inclosure, and 
facing due east. The house was, so to speak, a 
corner one. A good metalled road ran outside 
the front wall of its grounds, and met to the 
south a similar one at right angles. Turning 
down this road, the mess-house was the second 
building on the left-hand side; hence it lay to 
the south-west or left-rear of the commandant’s 
bungalow. By this way the distance between 
the two houses was about four hundred yards. 
There was, however, another and considerably 
shorter route, which Colonel Poole almost invari- 
ably used. This passed through his garden at 
the back, then through a gap in the inclosure- 
wall, skirting along the rear of the intervening 
compound, and so on to the mess-house. It was 
a mere path, full of inequalities and stony ; 


nevertheless, it was a great convenience. As for 
the lines of the corps, they lay due north of the 
mess-house, and were about half a mile from it. 

Evening twilight had deepened into night, 
and a young moon, gliding slowly towards the 
horizon, was shedding a ghostly radiance over 
the country, when across the broken ground 
above mentioned there flitted a dark shadowy 
figure, holding in its hand something that gleamed 
and glittered in the waning beams, and which a 
closer view would have revealed as a naked 
tulwar. The figure passed stealthily yet swiftly 
along the path that led to the colonel’s bungalow, 
and just entering the compound, crouched behind 
the inclosure-wall, as if in ambush. An adjoining 
neem-tree cast its black shadow over the spot, 
adding to the gloom, and in a measure screening 
the intruder from the eyes of the inmates of the 
compound. 

Meanwhile, at the mess-house the officers had 
risen from dinner. Colonel Poole was longing 
to get quit of the too fervent grip of his brand- 
new boots, for, as may be imagined, the passing 
hours had in no degree abated his sense of 
discomfort. But the walking home over the 
rough, stony track would be purgatory, and it 
required something of an effort on his part to 
make a start. At length, about ten o’clock he 
got up with the intention of moving homewards. 
Leaving the mess-house, as he descended the last 
step he slightly miscalculated its height, and the 
unexpected jar sent a thrill of pain through the 
imprisoned limb. - ‘ Bother these wretched boots !’ 
he ejaculated irritably. 

By good luck, the adjutant happened just then 
to be smoking in the veranda. Noting his chief’s 
discomposure, he said: ‘But, colonel, why need 
you go by the path? Along the pucca road is 
perhaps a trifle further ; but, on the other hand, 
it is smooth and even, and you will escape all 
chance of jerk or jar, 

‘Capital suggestion that of yours, Philson, 
replied the commandant. ‘What creatures of 
habit we are, to be sure! Somehow, I thought 
it incumbent on me to return by my accustomed 
route; but I’ll take your advice.—Good-night.’ 
Saying which, he wheeled slowly towards the 
broad level road. In process of time he passed 
into his grounds by the wide gateway, then 
quietly and gingerly up the carriage-drive, and 
so entered the building. Immediately on his 
arrival, the whole house seemed to wake up: 
the lamp-lights were raised ; servants began to 
stir; and his bearer, an old and valued retainer, 
stood ready to proffer such service as might be 
required of him. 

At this moment, a succession of shouts from 
the chokeddr or night-watchman created some 
excitement. ‘Hillo! who’s that? Who is run- 
ning away there ?? 

‘What is all this clamour about?’ asked the 
colonel. 

The valet slipped out to inquire ; pouty 
he returned. ‘A man was peering into the house 
from behind the big neem-tree, he explained ; 
‘and the chokedir thinks he was armed with 
a drawn sword; but as soon as he was chal- 
lenged, he disappeared.’ 

‘The chokedar must have awoke suddenly 
from nightmare, said Colonel Poole drily. 
Having partially undressed, he seated himself in 
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his most comfortable chair, while the bearer 
gently and delicately released his imprisoned 
extremities. Next thrusting his feet into a pair 
of handsome slippers, he lighted his pipe and 
took up a book, as it was much too early yet 
to think of sleep. In this way half an hour 
or more must Sats elapsed, and the colonel 
was considering whether the time had not now 
arrived for him to retire to bed, when he heard 
the rapid rush of many feet outside, and a 
subaltern of his, named Knowles, broke suddenly 
into the room. 

‘Colonel,’ he gasped, breathless from excite- 
ment and running, ‘Luchman Singh has run 
riot through the regimental lines. He has killed 
Subadar Sher Singh, and wounded several other 
men !’ 

‘Take a good breath, my dear fellow, then 
tell me quietly all that has occurred,’ said the 
colonel calmly, but even as he spoke, he com- 
menced slipping on a pair of walking-boots. 

‘Indeed, sir, there is not much else to tell. 
A few minutes ago, the subadar-major in great 
haste sent Havildar Ahmed Khan—the man is 
waiting outside—to the mess-house to report 
that Luchman Singh had given way to homicidal 
mania, and had cut down Sher Singh with a 
tulwar, and injured two or three other sepoys. 
But you yourself have had a narrow escape, 
colonel !? 

‘T!—What on earth do you mean, Knowles?’ 
demanded the colonel, looking up in astonish- 
ment. 

‘Havildar Ahmed Khan says’—— began the 
sub.—‘ Ho! Ahmed Khan, come in!’ interrupted 
the colonel. 

The man entered, the bearer following him ; 
the two had evidently been exchanging con- 
fidences in the veranda. 

‘The havildar says,’ resumed the sub, ‘that 
just before the naick attacked the subadar, 

e was seen returning from a prowl over the 
bit of broken ground behind this bungalow of 
yours.’ 

Here the bearer, who had evidently caught 
the sense of the conversation, said in a low 
voice: ‘Hazoor, a while ago, a man with a 
drawn sword was lurking behind the big neem- 
tree near the gap in the compound-wall; the 
night-watchman will swear to it.’ 

‘or an instant the colonel looked startled ; 
the two accounts dovetailed and supplemented 
each other so curiously. 

‘Gracious powers!’ he exclaimed, drawing a 
long breath, ‘can it be possible that but for my 
returning home by the road, I should ere this 
have been foully murdered!’ He paused a 
second, then hurriedly completing his toilet, 
strode swiftly out of the house, and, followed 
by Lieutenant Knowles and the havildar, made 
for the scene of the disturbance. 

‘I suppose Philson started for the lines as 
soon as he heard of the occurrence?’ inquired 
Colonel Poole. ‘Had the man been captured ?” 

‘Not then, I believe,’ answered the sub. ‘They 
must, however, have made a prisoner of him by 
this time.’ 

And so it proved; for, on entering the regi- 
mental lines, the commandant was met by the 
adjutant, attended by a posse of native officers. 
They informed him that the consternation and 


excitement consequent on the crime had in a 
great measure subsided, that Luchman Singh 
had been taken after a desperate struggle, and 
was now secure, a prisoner in irons; that he was 
rare under the influence of bhang or some 

indred intoxicant, for he had raged like a 
madman, raving incessantly of the wrongs and 
indignities he had been made to suffer, and 
asserting that the whole regiment, from the 
commanding officer downwards, was in league to 
ruin and destroy him. 

It appeared he had intended, in the first place, 
before wreaking vengeance on lesser victims, to 
cut down the colonel as he returned from mess ; 
but through (to him) some inexplicable cireum- 
stance, the latter had evaded him by coming 
home by the high-road. Being balked in this, 
he at once proceeded to carry out the second 
portion of his bloodthirsty programme, by killing 
Sher Singh, and wounding as many of his friends 
_ acquaintances as had endeavoured to seize 

im. 

Next morning, Naick Luchman Singh was 
handed over to the civil authorities, by whom 
he was in due course tried and executed. 


THE INDIAN’S PRAYER. 


The Indian maidens set little leaf-lamps afloat on the Ganges, 
and watch them drifting down into the darkness. The longer 
the prayer-laden vessel keeps its oil burning, the happier is the 
maid who launched it. 


Fats the evening o’er the forest, 
And the sun behind the trees 
Tinges all the leaves with crimson, 
As they flutter in the breeze. 


Swiftly flows the sacred river, 
Darkling with the growing night ; 

Fireflies flash across the water, 
Little streams of lustrous light. 


Through the tangled forest creeping, 
Comes a soft-eyed Indian maid, 
With a leaf-boat, that, fire-freighted, 
Sends a halo through the shade. 


Now upon the sacred river 
Launches she the little boat, 
And the wind and water playing, 

Hurry to the lamp afloat, 


Till the wavelets, lapping, lapping, 
Trickle o’er the tiny leaf ; 

Indian maiden, watching, watching, 
See, thy bark has come to grief. 


For the flickering gleam has vanished, 
Gone like spark in wintry air, 

Leaving on the river, darkness ; 
Leaving in thine heart, despair. 


All the dreams thy young heart cherished, 
All the hopes thou lovedst so long, 
Shattered—for the sacred river 
Never gives its omens wrong. 


Morning dawns across the river, 
Bearing seaward on its breast, 
Here, a leaf, and there, a maiden ; 
And the maiden is at rest. A. S. D. 
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